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dead.” 14 We do not even know for certain if Jefferson 
signed on the fourth of July, when twelve states agreed 
to the resolution, or the fifteenth, when the action be- 
came unanimous. Julian Boyd makes out a good case 
for the fourth. The broadsides of the time heralded the 
fourth rather than the second as the great day of the 
century. 10 



All that we can be absolutely certain of . about 
Jefferson’s activities on the Fourth of July 1776 is that 
he recorded the temperature at 6 A.M. as 68° Fahren- 
heit, that he purchased a thermometer, and recorded the 
highest temperature of the day at 76°, and that he paid 
for seven pairs of women’s gloves, in the happy expec- 
tation, it would seem, of a return to Monticello. 16 Fort 
what is missing on this day above all others in Jeffer- 
son’s life we must especially regret the destruction of 
his letters to his wife. | 

• John Page wrote ter Jefferson on July 20, “I am 
highly pleased with your Declaration. God preserve the | 
United States. We know the Race is not to the swift nor !? 
the Battle to the Strong. Dp you not think an Angel i 
rides in die, Whirl wind and directs this Storm?” 17 But f 
Jefferson left nothing to indicate either his immediate ? 
comprehension of the importance of what he had writ- * 
ten, or, like John Adams, some prescience of the des- J 
tiny of the infant nation at whose birth he had been the 
most important attending physician. Having finished his 
congressional assignment, he seems to have had one l 
overpowering impulse, to get out of Philadelphia and 
back to his wife. - j - . , , ‘ | 

On June 30, two days after having finished writing 
some of the most memorable political phrases of all 
time, Jefferson wrote to Edmund Pendleton in Virginia } 
begging him to find a substitute for him in Congress. ' 
He would serve in Philadelphia “with cheerfulness,” he 
said, only “till the expiration of our year.” 18 Not a ' 
word about the Declaration! The next day he did men- 
tion it, but only in a defensive letter to William Flem- 
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ment,” and tactfully told him so. “We want your tn- 

dustry and Abilities here extreamly Pray come and 

help Us, to raise the Value of our Money, and lower 
the Prices of Things. ... Your Country is not yet quite 
Secure enough, to excuse your Retreat to the Delights 
of domestic Life. Yet, for the soul of me, when I at- 
tend to my own Feelings, I cannot blame you. 

Actually, far from enjoying the “Delights of domes- 
tic Life,” Jefferson had thrown himself into -a fury of 
legislative activity in Williamsburg, introducing a whole 
galaxy of reforms to make Virginia a * orou ^ de “' 
ocratic state. ,B He hoped to extend 
abolish primogeniture and entail, to 
tion easy for the independent yeoman m the west, thus 
smashing at the pbwer of the Virginia gentry, of winch 
he was himself so conspicuous a member. Almost an- 
glehanded be worked out a revision of the harsh ®nU- 
quated criminal code of the colony, abolishing except 
far murder and treason the death penalty which had 
been freely used against horse thieves and minor felons 
• Remembering with dissatisfaction his years m pnvate 
schools with Anglican clergymen, he proposed a rtate- 
wide system of tax-supported elementary schools for 
boys and girls, secondary schools for the ablest stu- 
dents, and a system of scholarships for the highly talent- 
ed, and their education at the college level. He pro- 
posed a state library, and the reform of the tmmcu'ima 
at William and Mary College to transform it from a di- 
vinity school to a modern college, with emphasis on 
science, mathematics, and modem languages. 

As we have seen, Jefferson neverspoke specfflc aDy 
of the bigotry of the clergymen of his adol^ncc. h 
hatred of the Anglican church was generalized rather 
than specific, but no less deadly. As a la ^’ “ d “ e , 
critic of the whole Virginia legal code, he had learned 
if he did not know it as a child *at heresy to the 
Church of England could be punished by death, that 
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denial of the Trinity was punishable On the third of- 
fense by three years in prison, that freethinkers and 
Unitarians could be declared unfit parents and deprived 
of their children. Though such laws were dead letters at 
" the moment, he knew they could be revived with a dif- 
ferent “spirit of the tunes.” He had come to believe, 
with John Locke, that religion consists in the inward 
: persuasion of the mind, that “the care of every man s 
* soul belongs to himself,” that no man should be abused 
because his “hair is not of the right cut,” or because he 
follows “a guide crowned with a mitre & cloathed in 

white.” 8 * - ' ' 

Destruction of the power of the Anglican clergymen 
! now became a private crusade occupying enormous re- ^ 
serves of his energy. It was the toughest of all his bat- 
f ' ties in the Virginia assembly, and winning it, which 
Ttook some years, gave him such special satisfaction that - 
'he' counted it one of the three greatest achievements of;; 
Ids life. The measured cadences of his famous Bill No. 
82^ demanding the total separation of the anciently^ 
KS&e d powers of church m 3 state ran* second only 
fwbrld impact to those of Ws. Decl^tion of . Indepfcn-r _ 
‘t 

- - Almighty God hath created the mind free. ... To 
compel a man to furnish contributions of money for 
the propagation of opinions which be disbelieves and 
abhors, is sinful and tyrannical. . . Our civil rights 

- have no dependence on our religious opinions, any 
^ more than our opinions of physics or geometry. . . . 

The opinions of men are not the object of civil 
government, nor under its jurisdiction. . . . Truth is 
great and will prevail if left to herself . . . She is the 
:i; proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 

- ^ nothing to fear from the conflict unless by human in- 
terposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free ar- 

• gument and debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 37 
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Jefferson was consumed with a sense of urgency. 
Recognizing that great reform can come only m tbe 
white heat of revolution, he worked fanatically for 
clarification, purification, and democratization. Later, 
in 1781, he would write, “The time for fixing every es- 
sential right on a legal basis is while our rulers are hon-. 
est and ourselves united. From the conclusion of this 
war we shall be going down hill. It will not then be 
necessary to resort every movement to the people tor 
support They will be forgotten, therefore, and meir 
rights disregarded. They will forget them^lves, but m 
the sole facuHy of making money. . . The shackles, 
therefore, which shall not be knocked off at * e 
sion of this war, will remain on ns long, will be made 

heavier and heavier.”** ' .. . 

If one looks at the record of reform as finally enact- 
ed, one stands in awe at the Jeffersonian impact, on his 
own state, and subsequently upon the democracies ot , 
the world. No one since has left much more than a fin- 1 
gerprintin comparison with.his massive ^ i B “ t ° ne * 
must remember that this phenomenal record of kgisl^. 
live reform was hot enacted in die ^^^mUy. 
which Jefferson attended from October 1776 to June 
1779. One by one in these years his great reform bills 

went down to defeat • , .... . i 

His only real success was the passing of a bill abo - 
ishing primogeniture and entail, making possible, 
said, “instead of an aristocracy ofwealth, of more barm 
and danger, than benefit, to society . an opemng f or 
the aristocracy of virtue and talent The landh°tf« 
could now, Jefferson wrote somewhat ambiguously <h 
vide property among his children equally, a « bis 
tions were divided.”** (Peter Jefferson, it wdl be 

remembered, had not divided his pror«rty equally, but 

had won permission to divide “as his affections were di- 
vided,” with Thomas Jefferson getting the preferred 
land over his brother, and his sisters getting none at 

all.) 
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^Speaker in May, 1778, he J«t by an .g^mK^ M to 
Hi* lecal reforms with which he himseii was 

fesfil 

^eram for state-wide free schools would not be “act 
d -until after the Civil War HU cautious pbn for 
fadual emancipation and colonization of ; s ’®\ c * 
foddered so revolutionary it was not even 

S.Us own revolutionary pamot fotnds. Irons 
nenition that he wielded influence but no power, 
nfdWs back on the whole Virginia political ^em 
otsl 40 He did abandon it for long penods . 

*Mof legislative innovation is all the more astonis - 
gjone Sunts up how many days ^ absent, 
im the Williamsburg sessions. He was extrem y 
Ite about attendance when Martha was -4 h,m 
m the autumn of 1776, but in the-spnng of 1777 wh 

2he-was not, he remained in the legislature only sixteen 
JTvs™ rf t£ eight-week total. Again, however the 
fedonment had to do with personal tragedy. Ma^ 
there a son on May 28; he lived only until JrmcTA anti 
Las buried without even being given a name Jetter 
SswSehad now lost three children, twosonsand a 
gUoghter. Only the sturdy Patsy, age wx, hadwffvmi 
|pWe know nothing of the impact ^^£Xn 

Era 



